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monarch who, both as Sultan a&d King, did not
hesitate to venture into the political arena, and,
indeed, to descend to all the "all-in" methods
peculiar to Egypt of the time. Zaghlul was not only
a bitter political opponent, but he was a personal
enemy. Indeed, the issue was often one of pure
personalities, in which Zaghlul had the advantage.
He could stump the country, and did not hesitate
to do so. Fuad could only rave at his ministers or
retire to his study in a blind rage.
The odds were greatly on Zaghlul, and if he had
had better material Egypt to-day might have been a
republic. More probably it would have been annexed
to the British Empire, but there might have been a
republic with British zones of influence along the Suez
Canal and in the Sudan. Great Britain was pre-
occupied, first of all with winning the war and latterly
with paying for victory. She could only devote small
attention to Egypt, and when events forced her to do
so, it was with the obvious desire to settle the problem
of the moment so that she might the more quickly
return to the study of her own difficulties.
Great Britain was not very sympathetic toward
Egypt. She took the view that the Egyptians had
been spared the horrors of war ; that the British
Empire had fought her battles, and that she had
waxed fat jii the supply of the armies which had been
sent to defend her. She thought that Egypt could
well afford to wait before discussing something which
was academic and political, and, in any event, she
was not very interested. She was war weary; she
had to rebuild her economic fabric; and the less